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The Campaign. 


Tue annual society campaign has been brought to aclose. In one or 
the other of our two Literary Societies have all of the newly entered 
members of our College enlisted themselves, “for four years or the 
war.” During this campaign, our Societies, so nearly identical in all 
that properly distinguishes literary bodies, so nearly akin in their most 
peculiar features, and so intimately connected in their influence on Col 
lege Improvement, have waged a war of extermination. Forgetting 
that the conduct of the two Societies is of vital interest as affecting the 
advancement, literary and oratorical, of the members, and sinking 
steady perseverance in the exercises into a station second to mere 
number of members, we observe partisans of either cause, engaged in 
a strife for a nominal victory, as short lived as it is factitious. 

To this contest for numbers, no one could object, were it made to 
hold a place subordinate to the legitimate literary exercises of the 
Societies, nor do we find fault with it. The enthusiasm of the cam- 
paign, the ardor of excitement, the glowing patriotism of the busy elee- 
tioneerer, all tend to raise his ideal and lead him to form higher notions 
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of what a society should be, than can possibly be attained in a College 
organization. 

But a higher standard of perfection once fixed, an effort to attain to 
it is but natural. We would expect to see every nerve strained by the 
votaries of either cause to continually elevate their respective Societies. 
Here we are at fault—no earnest endeavor on the part of Society-men 
meets that expectation which their previous ardor has aroused. No 
really original steps are taken in that march towards perfection, which 
we would look for, as the fruits of an earnest desire for improvement in 
the institutions. The fountain of enthusiasm is dried up before its in- 
spiring waters flow so far down the channels as the brief course of a 
few weeks. 

This backsliding has frequently been reproved and variously explain- 
ed. By some, “secret societies” have been reviled as the cause of the 
decadence. The engrossing tendency of our secret Societies has, it is 
said, robbed the larger and more public bodies of that charm of nov- 
elty and privacy, that once was theirs. It is urged that to many minds 
the mere secrecy of the smaller societies, to which they may be attached, 
is an attraction of such potency as to do away with any feeling of obli- 
gation to prosecute with energy the duties of the Literary Societies. 

This, it is alleged, is the sole cause of degeneracy in our Societies, 
and this reason has been so pertinaciously urged, as to gain at last gen- 
eral credence. Much odium has by this means been heaped upon Se- 
cret Organizations. The Faculty cannot but regard with a suspicious 
eye institutions whose very members blame them as the cause of a 
multitude of evils in our midst—and which are a constant subject of 
complaint and murmur with those whose efforts to gain admittance 
have proved futile. These latter disappointed ones are only too happy 
to defame, on grounds apparently so plausible, the very societies to 
which they would have delighted to join themselves as members. _ 

Secret Societies are doubtless the formidable rival of the older and 
more democratic of our College associations ; but we apprehend that, 
although they may so far surpass in interest, as to make the larger only 
a field wherein the strength of the different parties may be measured, 
this is nevertheless a reproach too sweepingly made and too carelessly 
substantiated. The fact that the larger societies afford an opportunity 
to the ambitious and political men of College to display talents for in- 
trigue and shuffling diplomacy, is not so much to be deprecated as the 
crime of Secret Societies,—the active agents in these demagogue move- 
ments—as it to be regretted as a necessary evil. 
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Our Secret Societies form, it is true, parties in our petty politics. 
But if these were not the controlling elements of our College elections, 
we should find ourselves divided by sectional feeling into factions viru- 
lent and uncompromising. 

We would not attempt to investigate at any length the various rea- 
sons for that loss of consequence that the larger Societies have sustained. 
These reasons we do believe are various and different with each class 
and almost with each individual. We do not believe the decadence at- 
tributed to one single cause. Yet there is one cause of great pow- 
er, as we think, and not difficult of remedy. We allude to that apathy 
and carelessness after the work of a campaign, that reaction from the 
undue importance to which the Societies are raised in the canvass for 
members. 

This is but a natural consequence, and yet if it could be avoided, 
how much more of good would accrue to members both new and old! 
And it is to be conquered by a sense of duty to self, a resolve not to 
let pass unheeded; those advantages that are at best but too transitory. 
One strong effort will break through this deplorable indifference on our 
part, and will restore to the “ Brothers” and to “ Linonia” those crowded 
meetings and eloquently contested debates that were theirs in former 
years. 

Let us not celebrate a victory or mourn a defeat of a few in numbers, 
by idly boasting as if that were proper use of triumph, or by regretting 
as though that could help our cause ; but let us one and all, Linonians 
and Brothers in Unity, contend in our improvement for that palm which 
mere excess of numbers can never deserve, and let us welcome our 
younger brethren to an energetic and improving year of labor in our 
literary gatherings. 


eee 


Mr. MecCreed’s Church. 


“Yes, we must have a church!” So said Mr. McCreed, the benevo- 
lent man, as he stood gazing upon his numerous vacant house-lots at the 
edge of the city. 

Mr. McCreed was a public benefactor. He engaged in many public 
undertakings. He gave a great deal of money to aid prominent moral 
enterprises. The public claimed him as its own property and, with its 
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usual volubility, clamored forth its praises, “ Mr. McCreed, the guardian 
of public morals, the director of public enterprise, and the model of all 
good citizens.” It appeared he had no faults. His character was as 
spotless as his white neckerchief. So you would judge by the epithets 
applied by the public. He was not a Christian. Indeed, private scan- 
dal was current, relating to bad-temper and profanity indulged in by the 
good man; relating to mean and oppressive dealings with his custom- 
ers and tenants, but fie upon private scandal! Mr. McCreed does not 
eare for private scandal, not he. When any outrageous report comes to 
his ears, he smoothes his neckcloth and murmurs softly to himself, some- 
thing like lamb. Probably he is encouraging himself to indulge a 
lamb-like temper. But what are reports? Every man, however worthy, 
has his enemies, and so has Mr. McCreed. 

“Yes, we must have a church! Here is a fine locality for it. There 
are but few buildings and scattered, for people dislike to live here, so 
far from a house of worship. It will effect a great change in thie 
character of the inhabitants. Now they are poor and immoral, but a 
handsome church will attract a better class. Yes, yes!” and Mr. Me- 
Creed gave another glance at the locality, tapped his forehead, and 
went to visit an architect. 

Piles of brick, and stone, and wood ; heavy teams continually drag- 
ging loads of building materials; men digging, and hammering, and 
shouting, and running about; curious street committee inspecting the 
whole operation; inquiries by anxious editors with unusually rotund 
pocket-books ; congratulatory notices in the papers, and the benevolent 
work is begun. Yes, and Mr. McCreed contemplates it with an unruf- 
fled serenity as it progresses day by day. Yet, to a careful observer, 
there is a joy in his eye, and a lightness in his step, “ which was not so 
before.” He is observed to rub his hands together in private. Ah, 
what a glorious thing it is to serve the public, especially to blow a 
moral trumpet before it! How it must impart an inward joy, a sense 
of usefulness and a proper self-estimation! But Mr. McCreed conceals 
all his happiness from the public, and appears as calm and undisturbed 
as ever. 

The work goes on. The piles of stone and wood assume form and 
beauty. The din of hammers and the shouting of men begin to dimin- 
ish. The painters and frescoers drive out the carpenters, and are, in 
turn, ejected by the upholsterers. The heaps of rubbish begin to be 
cleared up. The curious committee adjourn to theinterior. At length 
the noise all ceases, and Mr. McCreed stands contemplating the work 
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with a smiling countenance. No wonder he smiles, for his purpose is 
accomplished. The church is completed. 

Excellent Mr. McCreed! How can the results of this glorious enter- 
prise be estimated? How can any one fail to acknowledge the worth 
of its noble projector, who stands contemplating the edifice with such a 
smiling face? And how his heart must swell within him as he reads— 
of course he reads his Bible—“ Go, sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and come and follow me.” 

So the church was built and it was a wonder to behold. So attrac- 
tive in its quiet grace that the passers often stopped to admire it, and 
as their eyes wandered up the beautiful spire and wearied themselves by 
gazing at its lofty summit, you might hear an exclamation, “what a 
good man Mr. McCreed is!” Whether there was anything in that 
grandly conspicuous spire to remind one of Mr. McCreed or not, it is 
impossible to say. Perhaps the gaze of the bystanders rested on the 
tower last, as being the most beautiful part of the edifice. Be it as it 
may, they looked at the spire and said, “what a public benefactor Mr. 
McCreed is!” There was a bell in the tower—a loud and sweet toned 
bell. Rich music to the ears of Mr. McCreed was this bell, and he had 
it rung every day, till the whole city had learned its sound perfectly, 
and the citizens would say, “Ah! there goes that bell again—the bell 
on Mr. McCreed’s church—what a grand and solemn toneithas!” The 
interior of the church was handsomely finished, with all the modern 
conveniences. The great organ would draw tears from your eyes, as it 
poured forth a thrill of music so expressive that you could seem to dis- 
tinguish its language—a soft, sad story of sorrow and destitution; of 
sin and ignorance, and then of benevolent hearts which had throbbed 
with pity ; of benevolent pockets which had opened to relieve all the 
want and suffering, and then a full gush of sound overpowered you, and 
you murmured, “oh, what a virtue is benevolence,” and thought of Mr. 
McCreed. Then all the church corresponded to the grand attractive 
organ. The cushioned pews seemed to say, “come unto me ye that are 
weary.” The pulpit was comfortable. None of your blank, staring 
pulpits, with an association of blunt and unwelcome truths clinging all 
about them! None of your lean pinched pulpits with so little elbow 
room for the preacher that he becomes irritable and turns out a thorough 
and savage radical in every respect! No! none of these! A cozy, 
cushioned, carpeted, lounging sort of a pulpit, which seemed to set a 
man at ease on the instant. “Nothing but gentle and pleasant words 
can issue from this place,” the pulpit seemed to say. “ No forbidding 
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and unpleasant truths shall be uttered here.” “ Peace, sleepy soul, you 
shall be undisturbed!” Just such an air of rest pervaded the whole 
sanctuary. Even the fresco work seemed quiet and peaceful, unlike 
that in ordinary churches, where the shadows all appear to have been 
crowded down on the wrong side and to lay there in an exceedingly 
uncomfortable manner, while the figures protruding seem to say, “ peel 
us off! we don’t belong here! we ’re stuck on against our will!” Not 
so the frescoes in Mr. McCreed’s church. Even the brackets for the gas 
seemed pushing out their heads from little holes in the wall, in a sleepy 
and agreeable way. Peace everywhere. And now the papers announced 
the “approaching dedication of the church of our fellow-citizen, Mr. 
McCreed,” and the ordination of a pastor—a smooth tongued, popular 
preacher. So the solemn new bell rang its proudest peal, and the insin- 
uating organ discoursed of charity in its sweetest tones, and pealed 
forth its praises of public benefactors. The people crowded in and 
filled the comfortable seats, and the good natured pulpit welcomed them 
all and set them at ease. Eyes wandered over the fresco, and the 
pendants, and all the ornaments. They looked at the congregation and 
at the new minister, and helped the ears take notes of the whole per- 
formance till it was over, and the whole church was left alone to repose 
in a new sense of importance. 

So the church was built and dedicated. A congregation began to 
gather within its walls—the morals of the community were kept in 
check if not improved, and the real estate near the building advanced 
rapidly in value. Mr. McCreed had several land-sales and disposed of 
his lots to so good advantage that the excellent people said, “see how 
benevolence meets its own reward!” The poor of the vicinity rejoiced 
at the new and excellent opportunity of hearing the word. They were 
deeply grateful to Mr. McCreed. Of course! They joined the general 
song of praise to the public benefactor. Widow Tal joined it—a widow 
of three weeks, poor woman !—as she sank on her knees in her little 
cottage, within hearing of the laudatory organ. She was to leave the 
house on the morrow because the expenses of her husband’s sickness had 
eaten up the reut. It was a paltry sum to be sure, but Mr. McCreed 
could not afford to lose it, for he had spent much money upon the 
church. So he told his new clerk, for since the church was done he 
had employed a young man to look after his growing rents. The sound 
of the organ came to the ears of the poor widow as she wrestled there 
upon her knees, and her crushed heart echoed the strain, of course! 
And as she left her home on the next day for a temporary residence 
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with a poor neighbor, she undoubtedly thought, “ how blessed to spend 
one’s money for a church, even if one has to suffer in purse!” Then 
she looked at the beautiful spire and sighed. Yes, and many another 
poor tenant joined in the song, for they, all of them, were enlisted in 
the charitable work—-so their rent bill said, as it appeared increased in 
amount. The increase appeared to be on account of the rise in real 
estate, but every poor man thought of the church as he looked at the 
additional item. Yes, they joined in the song, for they were interested 
in the church. 

So the church was built and great comfort Mr. McCreed took in it. 
He took pride in embellishing it. He bought him a new pair of horses 
in order to ride in haste to the store, whenever he thought of some new 
addition which he could make to its ornaments. He built him a new 
house and furnished it elegantly, and laid out his grounds in a most 
tasteful manner, so as to correspond somewhat to the church, and to the 
fine buildings which were now rapidly springing up around him. Great 
comfort in the new church! Some malicious persons nodded their 
heads and said, “ magnificent speculation !” Speculation, indeed! What 
says the public voice? What say the papers? Do they say speculation ? 
What say the good Christians—the praying men who trust in Provi- 
dence and look upon Mr. McCreed as an instrument of good in the 
hands of God? What say the poor who pay their tithe into his coffers ¢ 
What say the bursting coffers themselves? Speculation, indeed! 

Contemplate the benevolent man as he sits in his easy pew in the 
church! See his unruffled brow. A serenity, almost Christain, is 
resting there. His eyes are closed. He is meditating. What is the 
course of his thoughts—the serene McCreed? Is he thinking whether 
his benevolence will give him a better chance for the inheritance of the 
kingdom than the poverty of spirit recommended by the Scriptures? Is 
he thinking whether his public morality will balance the weight of his 
ledger accounts on the last day! Peace, good Mr. McCreed! The 
church will do its work! After thy name has faded from thy monu- 
ment ; after other public benefactors have put their shoulders to the 
wheel, we may see the result. A few more years of toil and prayer, 
and Christians may exult in their victory; the church of God will have 
taken the place of the church of man and mammon, and then the 
whole world shall see the glory of the Lord. 


Ww. C. 
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The Course of Empire. 
BY JOHN M. HOLMES. 


“ Westward the course of Empire takes its way, 
The four first acts already past; 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” 
Bisnor Berke ey. 


L 


Moruaer of nations! on thy stricken brow, 
Sad with the shadows of remembered glory, 
When thou on earth’s primeval thrones didst rule, 
The orient realm of mystery and story ; 
The death-dew fréezeth for an awful crown, 
Mocking the magic of thine old renown. 
But yet thou hast a royal power—a power that cannot die, 
Till all the trampling centuries have sobbed and thundered by: 
For thou art lord of the pleasant lands; the boundless lands that lie 
In the golden light—the endless light of the realm of Memory. 


If. 


Shadowy specters dim and vast, 
Seem to glide along the past ; 
Methinks I see a warrior gray, 
Waving a banner far away ; 
And a sudden flash 
Of a conqueror’s sword by Babel’s stream, 
And the air is stirred by a muffled clash, 
Like the din of a soldier’s dream. 
Again the leaden air is stirred; 
Hark! the red skies articulate a voice, 
As if their jaws would never more rejoice 
With welcome to a happy bird. 
A fearful word 
With deluge-tongue along the earth is poured. 
An awful word 
That stabs the peaceful valleys like a sword— 
“ Hail to the might of Ashur’s conquering lord.” 


Il. 


The flush has faded from the cheek of Time. 
Assyria’s pride hath perished. And sublime 
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*Mid giant bones 
Of towers and thrones, 
The world’s dread angel, with the rainbow crown, 
Gave forth commandment with a kingly frown: 
“ Hear all ye lands 
And islands of the sea, 
On Babel’s banks and Egypt’s sands, 
No more shall empire be. 
: Follow afar 
The fiery flashings of the sun-god’s car, 
Beyond the ocean arms and arts shall sway : 
“ Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 


IV. 


Greece heard the words of Fate, 
And ruled in royal state 
Her happy isles, 
And radiant cities rose like smiles 
Where summer’s arms forevermore 
Entwine the warm Egean shore ; 
And there came a hoary band, 
With gifts of love and peace: 
A hoary band from the morning-land, 
To be the Gods of Greece. 
Her hills were crowned with olive—her vineyards blushed with wine ; 
She had the love-queen’s girdle—the sea-god’s sceptre trine ; 
And Pallas gave her wingéd words that she might be divine ; 
But syllables of doom 
Burst through the swooning air, 
And made the cities shiver ; 
Then like the smoke of sacrifice, 
Trembling an instant in the skies— 
Hellas was gone forever! 
fs Again methought I heard the angel say: 
4 “Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 





¥ 


Lo! on thg margin of the sky, 
With motion swift and regal, 
_ There sweeps a crimsom shape which bears 
The semblance of an eagle. 
His vengeful eye is like the sun, 
His talons grasp the thunder, 
And at the storm behind his wings, 
The world looks up in wonder. 
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The eagle fleshed his beak, 
In the bosom of the strong, 
In the bosom of the weak, 
In the bosom of the Gaul, 
In the bosom of the Greek. 
And ’mid the Scythian mountains and ’mid the lazy lands, 
Where Carthaginian lions are roaring ’mid the sands, 
And ’mid the lonely islande beyond the gates of day, 
There—the eagle of the Roman is bending to its prey. 






VIL 


Lo! the awful bird hath flown ; 
Cometh now the ocean queen, 
Scattering morning song and sheen, 

From her lion-guarded throne ; 

Gathering every world-wide gem, 

To deck her island diadem ; 

Gathering every world-wide gem, 

By the glamour of her youth, 

By the might of heroes’ swords, 

By the might of wise-men’s words, 

By the might of matchless lyres, 

By the might of quenchless fires 

Kindled in the cavse of truth, 

By the terrors of her wrath, 

By the blessings in her path; 

Gathering every world-wide gem, 

Wherever Briratn’s name is known, 

In southern sea or frozen zone. 





VIL 


Up rose the sea-queen’s daughter, 
From off her mother’s breast, 
And followed far the evening star, 
To find the promised West. 
On flew the ark of freedom, 
On—’mid the tempest shock ; 
And a pilgrim band from the mother land, 
Praised God on Plymouth rock. 
Not with the war-god’s praises, sowed they the seeds of sway, 
But to the living God they sang, that first thanksgiving day ; 
Small need had they of Mars or Jove, to bless their stern abodes, 
Earth’s heroes are diviner than all the Grecian gods. 
But the wingéd words of Pallas still echoed as of yore, 
And the eagle of dominion soon screamed upon the shore, 
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And the jewels of the ocean queen were scattered on the breast 
Of a fairer, freer empire in the glad and golden West. 


And on the hills of Freedom, beneath the sunset’s wing, 

Where God alone is hierarch, and every man a king ; 

Amid the tramp of nations, and ’mid the crash of thrones, 

The everlasting angel proclaims with joyful tones, 

That Empire’s course is ended—that here her feet shall rest, 

And the world shall dry its weeping in the glad and golden West. 





A few Dans at the Shore. 


Ir was midnight. The deep-toned thunder echoing and reéchoing 
among the hills and crags, struck terror into every heart. The rain fell 
in torrents, and ever and anon a vivid flash of lightning, lighting up for 
a moment the surrounding scenery, revealed not a solitary horseman 
winding his way through a deep ravine—his fine, manly form, concealed 
by the folds of a heavy riding cloak which he wore—but five young 
men, emerging from a building in the centre of Boston, and running at 
full speed in as many different directions, each seeking their respective, 
hotels. These young men had met in the earlier part of the evening 
to decide upon some way of spending the remainder of the long sum- 
mer vacation, At 10 o’clock they might have been seen sitting around 
a table, upon which were champagne bottles, (most of them empty, 
however,) cigars, sardines, crackers, broken glasses, and last, but most 
emphatically not least, five pairs of Lutz’s best; one pair of which we 
are surprised to learn has since been paid for. 

One of the company was a Cuban, whose keen wit, jolly good humor, 
and readiness for all kinds of sport, which didn’t require much bodily 
exertion, together with his prime Havanas, rendered him a valuable 
acquisition to the party. When each of the others had tried in vain to 
dispel the general gloom which always prevailed after a statement of 
the financial affairs of the party, his futile attempts at speaking English 
always accomplished the object and left them in good spirits. The 
slowness and deliberation which attended all his movements had given 
him the epithet of Sefior Lazio. 

The most prominent feature in the individual next to the Cuban, was 
the extremity of along Roman nose just peering out from a perfect 
forest of black whiskers, which might have rivaled those of old Esau 
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himself. This gent had acquired the sobriquet of the Critic, from a 
faculty which he had of finding something faulty in everything, and 
never being exactly suited. He would remind one of the grumbling 
whist-player spoken of by Whipple in one of his lectures, who would 
always declare with woe-begone countenance that he “hadn’t got any 
trumps.” One day, by a skillful management of the dealer, every 
trump was thrown into his hand, and it was expected that for once he 
would be satisfied and in perfect good humor. But his countenance 
was indicative of still greater dissatisfaction. “ Haven’t you any 
trumps?” said the dealer. “Yes,” said he, “but by Jove youv’e given 
me nothing else.” Critic had a way of always getting his own purse 
replenished in some way or other, and so the party had appointed him 
to keep their funds, make all bargains, and settle all bills. 

Next in order sat the Querist, who was never satisfied until he knew 
all that could be ascertained about the subject in hand, however trivial. 
A friend of Querist’s, who visited the Crystal-palace with him, says, 
that the last he saw of Querist, he was standing at the entrance, enquir- 
ing of the girl who took charge of the canes and umbrellas, what was 
the average number and length of the various canes left with her daily. 
This was the last he saw of Querist, but learned that soon after reach- 

,ing the interior of the building, he left in disgust because he could not 
learn the price of all the different articles and the time it took to make 
each. 

At the right of Querist sat Jasper. To a casual observer he always 
appeared wrapt up within himself, and perfectly indifferent to all that 
was going on; but let an opportunity of slipping in a quotation offer 
itself, and Jasper was soon heard from. He also took great delight in 
passing off the jokes and witticisms of others as his own. Critic, who 
was a practical joker, once passed off a sea-worn brick upon him, as a 
specimen of Jasper, and ever afterwards he went by that name. 

Lastly, at the left of the Cuban, sat Cornicle, who was said to be 
always good natured, after ‘a good dinner or successful drive. 

The five above mentioned were busy in discussing the merits of the 
different watering-places around Boston. Many were spoken of. Sefior 
Lazio wished to visit some place where the hotel was very near the 
water, as he said, “so for not have so many distances to walk to the 
shore for bathe.” The Critic didn’t exactly like any place that had been 
mentioned, but would go with the crowd. Jasper, who, by the way, 
having smelt of the wine and heard the corks fly, was tight as usual, 
said he “Didn’t care a (hic) hang where he (hic) went, if it was only 
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(hic) by the shore of the loud sounding (hic) sea, the roAvpAsig (hic) Bor 
baradens.” Cornicle was for Nantasket, because it had the best beach 
for driving. As they could not decide, it was left to Querist to say 
where they should go, who, after enquiring the price per day at the dif- 
ferent houses, and the proprietors’ names, decided upon C——. About 
midnight the company separated, having first agreed to meet at the 
steamboat the next morning at 11 o’clock. Seiior Lazio was told some 
half dozen times to take the omnibus to street, and after waiting 
there a few moments, take an omnibus which ran directly to the boat- 
office. 

The next day all were at the boat at the appointed time save the 
Sefior. Half-past 11 o’clock came, the time at which the boat started, 
but no Sejior Lazio. As the bell was tolling for the last time he came 
in great haste with the clerk of the hotel, who told the party that the 
Sefior, having paid his bill and left, soon came back, and after walking 
around the room several times said, “Ah! you very resembles the 
hotel of which I have just depart; but where is the steamboat ?” 

The clerk, to avoid farther mistakes, had come to the wharf with him. 

Soon the boat was under way and all in a flow of happy spirits— 
Jasper remarking that the boat “walked the waters like a thing of 
life.” The Sefior passed around his Havanas, which suited all except 
Critic. Something wasn’t right about them he plainly showed by his 
countenance. They were very fair but—but.” “ But what,” said 
Querist, “what's the matter with them?” “They are so thundering 
hard,” said Critic, “that they require twenty horse power to draw 
them.” Cornicle muttered something to himself about twenty ass 
power. However, they all enjoyed their smoke pretty well and Jasper 
could not forbear remarking, that a few lines of his favorite author were 
suggested, and repeated— 

“Oh! there ’s not in the wide world a pleasure so sweet, 
As to sit near the window and tilt up your feet, 
Pull away at a Cuban whose flavor just suits, 
And take a peep at the world through the toes of your boots.” 


After a little time they separated and employed themselves according 
to their different tastes. Sefior Lazio, after first enquiring from which 
side of the boat they would land at H , stretched himself out on a 
settee nearest that side, “so as to have no very great far to walk,” as 
he said, “ when the boat shall or will land, which would be very tedi- 
um.” When the boat arrived at H he was fast asleep—Querist 
was enquiring of the engineer the cost of running the boat and the 
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amount of his wages—Critic was blowing up the fireman because he 
made it so deuced hot on the deck over the boilers where he wished to 
sit—Jasper was quoting Shakespeare to a lady whose acquaintance he 
had formed, and Cornicle in the saloon eating sardines and crackers, 
and talking with the bar-keeper about the last horse-race. It was 3 
o'clock, P. M., when they landed, and there yet remained some six 
miles to be traveled by stage before they could reach C . The 
coach was at the wharf—inside all full—plenty of room on top—so on 
top they all had to go. The Sefior after reaching the driver’s foot-board 
sat down to rest a moment, and was smoking a cigaretta, but coachee 
helped him up and off they started. The Critic had disposed himself 
on the roof of the coach, hanging his legs over the side, but soon found 
that position unendurable, for that long Roman nose of his was continu- 
ally waging warfare with the trees which overhung the road and nearly 
reached the coach, so he threw himself flat upon the top of the vehicle, 
singing “It’s a way we have at Old Yale,” &. With this and other 
College songs, they passed the time much to their own amusement, and 
the evident displeasure of the quiet geese and turkeys along the route, 
who, nevertheless, all joined in the chorus. Arriving at C , all the 
hotels were found to be full. Jasper, after running around town several 
hours, reported that he had engagéd board at a farm-house near the 
water, to which they all repaired. 

The family consisted of several maiden ladies, one California widow, 
and an old bachelor brother. As soon as the party arrived, Seiior 
Lazio remarked to one of the ladies, that he felt “ very many hungries.” 
‘She might have taken it for a slight hint, for, in a few moments, the 
gents were invited down to partake of a good substantial country sup- 
per of cold meat, rye bread, cheese, new milk, &., which kind of sup- 
per is better relished by a hungry man than the best one the ‘ Wood- 
cock’ ever afforded. Even Critic, who eats very little generally, did 
ample justice to that supper. Querist alone did not fully enjoy it, for 
there was no red-pepper, which Critic says, he eats on everything except 
fruit-cake. After tea they all set out for a walk, to explore the country 
and give Querist an opportunity of supplying himself with some of his 
favorite cayenne. In the course of the walk they came to a fine country 
residence, from the rear of which a beautiful lawn descended with a 
graceful slope to the water’s edge. Thinking it perfectly allowable, 
they passed through the grounds and seated themselves on the grass 
near the water. While they were having a jolly time, chatting, laugh- 
ing, singing, smoking, and congratulating each other on their safe 
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passage through the late ‘biennial,’ the proprietor was seen coming 
with his bull-dog at a rapid rate, and as, Jasper expressed it, “ with 
haughty front and brow terrific.” His first expression was, “ Get out of 
my grounds, you d—d rowdies,” and then added, by way of explana- 
tion, “I never allow such yelling on my premises. You are the most 
ungentlemanly and rascally set of fellows I ever saw.” Jasper offered 
some excuses, saying that the beauty of his grounds had attracted them, 
(here he quoted some lines expressive of the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery,)—that they were merely having a little innocent sport—that 
their intentions were perfectly honorable, and that they had not the 
remotest idea of disturbing anybody. But, said the old gent, in still 
louder tones, “ How the d—1l am I to know whether you are a pack of 
rowdy students or gentlemen? J always take every man to be a villain 
until I know to the contrary. Leave, or V’ll set my dog on you.” All 
but Querist left as Jasper would say, “dvd xparos,” and jumping a high 
fence and scrambling down a steep bank, were out of sight and danger 
in an instant. Querist was a fellow that one old man and a dog couldn’t 
easily frighten, and when the boys left him he was enquiring very 
coolly how many men were generally sent off the grounds in a year, 
and what proportion of them were students. The rest soon returned in 
search of him and found him seated on the fence laughing as if he 
would burst his sides. It seems that by his coolness he had exasperated 
the old curmudgeon to a great degree, and finally had run for the fence, 
followed by the dog, who caught him by the coat-tail just as he reached 
it. The coat being pretty thin gave way to the repeated pulls of the 
dog, who, in the operation, broke open the paper of red-pepper which 
Querist had stowed there. The pepper filling the dog’s nose and eyes 
sent him off howling. The old gent, anxious to know what had affected 
Towser so strangely, picked up the paper which had fallen on the 
ground. A sudden gust of wind just at that moment filling his eyes 
convinced him beyond a doubt of the character of the compound. 
When the party reached the fence on their return, the old gent and his 
dog were rolling about on the grass and yelling in a perfect paroxysm of 
grief and rage. The d—ns of the old fellow, the howls of the dog and 
repeated sneezes of both, together with the grotesque figure which they 
cut upon the grass, were certainly rather laughable, but yet the party 
so far pitied the poor man that they rushed for water, which they threw 
upon his face and eyes. As soon however as he could see at all, he 
commenced striking at them furiously with his cane and assuring them 
with many an oath that he would prosecute them all for trespass, upon 
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which they told him in a very gentlemanly way to go to —— thunder, 
and get the pepper out of his own eyes. 

During their walk homeward, Jasper pointed out Cornicle, who was 
walking in advance of the rest, and rendering it evident to all that he 
was somewhat knock-kneed, and asked what great battle he would 
remind one of. As none could guess he replied, “The battle of the 
Pyranees, (pair 0’ knees.”) All thought it a very good joke and laughed 
heartily, save the Critic, who had read it only a few days previous. 

When the party went to their room to retire that night, they found 
two bedsteads and a kind of one-horse bed, raised only some five or six 
inches from the floor. This fell by lot to the Sefior, and quite fortu- 
nately, it was thought, because he would have less work in getting into 
it than into a higher bed. In a few moments after retiring, the oceu- 
pants of the higher beds were fast asleep, but were soon awakened by 
a tremendous racket, and lighting a lamp saw a scene worthy of a 
painter’s pencil. The Sefior, it seems, having found the feather-bed 
uncomfortably warm, had determined to stow it away under his bed- 
stead and sleep upon the canvas only. The bed, however, was larger 
than the opening in which it was to be stowed, and the Sefior, when 
first seen, was down upon all-fours trying to shove it behind him with 
his feet. The more the rest laughed the harder he kicked, reminding 
one of the frantic attempts of an infuriated donkey to kick a hole 
through a board fence. “Ah!” said he, “it is a very large warm, 
worser than Cooba. I can’t endure.” Finally he succeeded in his 
efforts and throwing himself upon the canvas of his cot-bed, seemed 
quite pleased with the change. The party, after voting him a leather 
medal as a reward for his unwonted activity, adjourned to the sheets. 
One of them, however, by first enquiring the time, gave Jasper an 
opportunity of quoting the lines beginning, “The bell strikes one, we 
take no note of time,” &c., and he was at work at it when the rest fell 
asleep. 

Early the next morning Jasper procured a boat, and preparations 
were made for a grand fishing-excursion. They embarked, and a fine 
steady breeze soon brought them to the fishing ground. During the 
last mile of the sail Querist began to look very pale, and no sooner had 
they anchored the boat than he was seized with a sudden desire of 
watching the water over the side of the boat. The party supposed him 
making some observations in regard to the velocity of the tide-current, 
and as he raised his head were awaiting his usual series of questions. 
Not a word did he utter, but again and again the desire seized him. It 
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was not long, however, before the questions followed each other in 
quick succession, as to the length of time people generally remained 
sea-sick—the state in which the system was left, and other things of 
like import. Often in the midst of one of his deep questions, he would 
suddenly return to his favorite occupation over the side of the boat. 
Thinking that at the present rate of decrease there would soon be 
nothing left of the Querist, his companions landed him upon a large 
rock which rose several feet above the waves, leaving him, as Jasper 
with his usual aptness remarked, “ Monarch of all he surveyed.” Again 
the boat was anchored and they commenced fishing. Everything was 
passing off very pleasantly, and they were having capital fun which was 
almost spoiled by Lazio. The Seiior, who was very quietly fishing over 
the bow, suddenly rushed to the stern, overturning in his course, bait- 
boxes, water-jugs, luncheon-pails, and almost capsizing the boat. There 
he stood, the perfect personification of terror. Every individual hair of 
his mustache stood bolt upright. Jasper said, “ His voice stuck to his 
jaws and his lips refused utterance.” All he could do was to point to 
his line, which was running slowly out over the bow of the boat. On 
drawing it in there was found attached to it a very large sculpin. This 
fish presents one of the ugliest visages in the animal kingdom, and it 
was not strange that the Sefor, who had never seen a live fish of any 
kind, was slightly terrified. 

Again the Sefior resumed his fishing, but in a moment yelled out in 
perfect horror, “I have catched the , the what you call him ? 
the sea-serpent hisself.” It was found that he had caught his hook in 
what is called the devil’s-apron-string. This is a species of sea-weed, 
about the size of the wrist, varying from ten to twenty feet in length, 
and perfectly smooth and round from one extremity to the other. 
When this is pulled in by the line, it looks very much like a huge 
snake. It required the exertions of all the rest, as they were pulling it 
in, to keep the Sefior from again rushing off. Soon his fears were 
quieted, and after some persuasion he consented to try his luck again. 
In a moment or two he commenced pulling in his line, and the rest 
watched'for fun. As he drew it slowly over the side of the boat, it was 
found that an unfortunate lobster running against his hook had become 
entangled. Quick as the Sefior saw him he started to run as before, 
but resolutely summoning all his courage, he landed him in the boat. 
He then proceeded to take him off, but had hardly touched him when, 
with a terrific yell and about a jump and a half, he gained his compan- 
ions at the other end of the boat, taking with him the lobster, for the 
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very good reason that he couldn’t possibly leave him, and saying, “I 
have catch this time the very little black devil.” After getting him free 
from the lobster they tried to prevail upon him to fish again, but noth- 
ing could induce him; so leaving him to smoke and sleep, the rest 
caught a fine mess of fish, and then taking in Querist returned home. 
The company found a splendid collation of beans and pork awaiting 
their return. Cornicle couldn’t stand such fare, and immediately started 
off to procure a fast horse and get some sardines and crackers from the 
next town. 

After Cornicle had gone, the rest determined to try their skill in 
firing Jasper’s revolver. Querist proposed shooting at a bar-post, but 
Critic thought this rather a small object to fire at, and going in search 
of a better mark, soon returned, saying that the barn was only a few 
rods distant—that on one end was a large door—within the large door 
was a small one, and by placing a board against this, all would be able 
to hit some one of these various objects. Cornicle arrived just at this 
time, but could not be prevailed upon to say anything about his drive. 
Each fired in turn with different degrees of success; and when it came 
Lazio’s turn, as he didn’t happen to be facing the barn, Critic ran and 
set the board up in front of him, handing him the pistol already cocked 
to save the Sefior all undue exertion. Much to the surprise of all, he 


coolly walked up to the board, and pinning upon it a visiting card, put 
a ball directly through its center. Jasper then proposed that he should 
draw up a scale or table, showing the results of the different shots. 
All the rest agreed, hoping this time at least to have something original 
from him. Critic, though, was heard to say something about Noctes 
Ambrosian to Cornicle. Jasper soon showed the following statement 
on a leaf of his memorandum book : 


Names. Wads used. Dis. from mark. Objects hit. 
Cornicle, An old bill of fare, 80 feet. | One corner of barn. 
Querist, A leaf of Tusculan questions, " Large door. 

Jasper, Lock of Critie’s whiskers, * Small door. 
Critic, Nothing fit, and didn’t use any, | “ Board. 
Sefior Lazio, | Common wad, - Small card. 


Querist thought it a capital thing, but Critic, after exchanging glances 
with Cornicle, started with him for the livery stable, proposing to take 
the horse he had just returned with, (as it was the only one in town,) 
and drive to T— to get a copy of Wilson’s Noctes, as a present for 
Jasper. Cornicle, however, told him that he having got in a hurry, had 
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jumped out, and walked home, leaving the horse to come on alone. 
Querist hardly knew whether to believe him or not, but thought it just 
like him, and finding a man who was going to T—, sent for the book. 

In the evening Jasper and Cornicle called on some ladies from Bos- 
ton, and had a right jolly time. The ladies were determined to see the 
sun rise the next morning, from a hill near by, and gave not a few hints 
to the gentlemen that they would like their company. Students are 
not proverbial for early rising during vacation, and wished to avoid it 
in this case, though they were perfectly safe in promising to go the 
next morning but one, if the ladies would start first and wake them as 
they passed their boarding house. In the mean time, Querist had call- 
ed on a lady cousin, whom he had not seen for many years. She was 
a very distant cousin, such as we hear of at ladies’ boarding schools, 
and being from Baltimore was very pretty, as all Baltimore ladies are, 
Querist came back in raptures about her, telling Critic that he knew 
she would suit him exactly; although a lady to suit him exactly must 
be beautiful, lively, a fine musician, of good family, possessed of plenty 
of tin, and other qualifications too numerous to mention. The next 
day, Critic went to see her, and the rest awaited his return, expecting 
from Querist’s description, that there could be no fault found with the 
lady. Critic came back in high glee, and was giving an animated de- 
scription of his visit, when suddenly he exclaimed with one of those pe- 
culiar contortions of countenance, for which he is somewhat noted :— 
“ but—but—she’s so very shiort-waisted! I can’t bear to see such a fig- 
ure. She don’t suit me, that’s certain.” Sefior Lazio suggested that 
she would be so much the more desirable, for, said he, “ you no for 
have so many, what you call ’em—the—the—hooks for fastening in 
the morning.” 

That night Jasper found a copy of Noctes Ambrosiane on his table, 
and knowing that all were aware whence he had skinned his jokes, for 
the last week, stood treat for wine and punch; but even then couldn't 
forbear quoting from his favorite book, for as the boy brought in the 
fluid, he said: 

“So put the spirits on the board, 
And give the lemons a squeezer, 
And we'll mix a jorum by the lord, 
That will make your worship sneeze, sir ;” 


exhibiting, as he himself remarked, “the ruling passion strong in 
death.” 
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The next morning but one, Cornicle, who slept near an opened win- 
dow, felt something suddenly strike him on the head, and as he had 
been dreaming of a horse-race and prize-fight, he at first supposed him- 
self struck with a slung-shot, and rushing to the window, commenced 
yelling watch! watch! He was soon, however, brought to his senses, 
by the laughing of the young ladies underneath the window, who were 
naturally somewhat surprised at_his appearance. It seems that having 
failed of waking the gentlemen by any other means, they had com- 
menced throwing in apples at the open window, little dreaming that 
they would cause such a panic. Matters having been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, the party, nine in number, set out for a high hill, back of the 
village, from which they would have a fine view of the rising sun. Ar- 
riving at the hill, they were obliged to climb a steep ledge of rocks, 
whose summit they reached after a great deal of hard work, and not a 
little fun. About this time they missed Sefior Lazio, who was after- 
wards found half way up the ledge smoking, and awaiting the return 
vf the party, thinking it too much work to finish the ascent, when he 
could by waiting a short time, see the sun from any other place just as 
well, All the rest, save Critic, thought the sunrise a glorious sight ;— 
Jasper quoted to an unlimited extent. Critic said that it wasn’t a cir- 
cumstance to the sunrises of his own native clam-bank. 

After seeing the ladies home, the gentlemen sat down to a breakfast 
of cold beans, and afterwards consoled themselves on sardines and 
crackers. 

Whenever there was nothing particular going on, Critic might have 
been seen quietly writing by himself, and it was a matter of considera- 
ble speculation as to what he was about; but let anybody find out 
what Critic is up to at any time, if they can. Jasper (thinking proba- 
ble that none of the company save himself, had heard “ Toodles”) said, 
“ Supposing there was a magazine published at Yale, and supposing 
Critic should be chosen an editor; how handy it would be to have 
those fugitive pieces in. the house!” It was afterwards ascertained that 
Critic’s mysterious effusions were love-letters to a damsel in an adjoin- 
ing farm house, who had of course one fault, viz, large feet. 

During the day, Critic informed the party that there were only thirty 
cents in the treasury, and so they deputized him to borrow, to meet 
present emergencies; at which kind of negotiations he is an adept. 

The next day, Cornicle, thinking that he could manage a boat as 
easily as he could a horse, took one of the ladies out sailing. There 
was a fine breeze ;—the boat sailed proudly, and everything went off 
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admirably. Cornicle leaned back with perfect self-satisfaction and 
watched the (as he supposed) admiring gaze of the people on shore. 
As he was running up the harbor agains® the wind, and nearing the 
shore for another tack, he forgot which way to turn the rudder, and ran 
the boat nearly its length upon the smooth grassy bank, pitching him- 
self and lady headlong from their seats. No sooner had the boat struck 
than there came to Cornicle’s ears a mighty shout of exultation from 
Critic, Jasper and Querist, who, from behind a building, had watched 
his whole course, expecting he would upset the boat and need assist- 
ance. Querist immediately began to reckon how long a lever would be 
required to get the boat off, how far from the line the fulcrum must be 
placed, &c. Critic said, “ Let the boy work, I owe hima grudge.” (And 
he might have added two bunches of cigars.) 

Jasper started off at full speed and helped Cornicle launch his boat, 
but he couldn’t possibly omit quoting from Horace, (I think it was 
Horage, at any rate from something which we read a long time ago in 
Freshman year,) about dragging the ships down to the sea on rollers. 
That night, it is needless to say, Cornicle was obliged to stand treat. 
Any time when you wish to get rid of Cornicle, just ask him if he is 
fond of. sailing. 


That evening our party had a new bill of fare for tea, viz, pole in 
place of bush beans. 

After a few days spent in various amusements they set out for their 
respective homes, after each agreeing to write a piece on college wri- 
ting, college declamation, the trials of a student life, or some such new 
and spicy subject. c—. 

P. S.—Critic, we are happy to say, has at last been exactly suited. 
The most amusing and affecting ballad of “ Villikins and his Dinah,” 
has touched the right chord, and at almost any hour of the day or night 
he may be heard performing it with voice and bass-viol, to the infinite 
delight of himself and an appreciating audience. 
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TOWNSRND PRIZE ESSAY. 


“The Effect which the Translation of the Scriptures produces 
on the Literature and Culture of a Nation.” 


BY STANLEY T. WOODWARD, WYOMING VALLEY, PENN. 


Tue translation of the Scriptures by Martin Luther, was the greatest 
achievement of the sixteenth century. The Bible closed, and the Bible 
open, are two facts which have influenced powerfully the moral progress 
of man, and which may represent two periods in his history. The one 
is a period of oppression, superstition, subjection; the other, of revolu- 
tion, religion, reform. The one extends backward to the origin of the 
Hierarchy ; the other, forward from the Reformation. 

The influences which for five centuries had been silently, but steadily, 
active amid the vicissitudes of European history, were at last to be con- 
densed into a single great principle. A reform was at hand, and a 
Reformer was needed. A master-spirit must grasp the principle of the 
time, and hold it up stoutly for men to rally under. Such a spirit was 
found in Martin Luther. He became the organ of the universal mind, 
and echoed in his action, the truth which his age felt. 

There are two distinct periods in the Reformation, which Luther thus 
personifies, corresponding with two periods in his own history. The 
one closed with that sublime hour, during which he stood before the 
Diet of Worms; the other opens with his captivity at Wartburg. The 
one is the destructive, the other, the constructive period of the Reform- 
ation. The one is a period of impulse, the other, of thought. The one 
is the Bible closed, the other is the Bible open. 

The translation of Luther, issuing from the old castle of Wartburg, 
diffused itself speedily over Germany, and became the architect of a 
new national character. Not alone upon the conscience, but upon the 
mind of the nation also, did it exert an elevating power. It opened to 
the common mind of Germany those vast stores of learning, and 
beauty, and divine truth, from which it had ever been the policy of the 
Church to restrain the yearnings of human intellect. It kindled the 
affections, and aroused the dormant emotions of the human soul. It 
opened the treasures of Heaven to a people whose thoughts were all 
confined within the narrow circle of the world below. It spoke to 
them of God, and Man, and gave them a new view of their own high 
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destiny. It evoked each sleeping energy, and nerved each relaxed 
power of the nation, until it aroused itself from its old lethargy, like a 
giant out of sleep. Upon the Literature of Germany, the direct influ- 
ence of the Bible first’ manifested itself in the establishment of a new, 
purified, and expanded language. The effect on language of moral 
causes, though subtle, is nevertheless direct and powerful. 

Whatever enlarges the sphere of thought, must of necessity develop 
new capacities in language, for the one is but the instrument of the 
other. Because heretofore, the German mind had been stirred by no 
lofty conception, or exalted purpose, it had needed no majestic idioms 
to reflect its powers. The keys of knowledge were in the hands of the 
Church, and over the intellect, as well as the hearts of men, she was 
sole monarch. The oracles of truth came from the lips of the priests 
in an unknown tongue, and were echoed along the vaults of the cathe- 
dral, like living voices through the mausoleums of the dead. So long 
as the aspirations and thoughts of the human mind were bounded by 
objects of sense merely, it could feel no need of a language which 
should express those higher communings of the mind with itself, which 
are its noblest prerogatives. To establish and refine the German lan- 
guage, the German mind was first to be freed from its thraldom, eleva- 
ted from its fallen condition, reéstablished in its rights. The Bible 
of Luther, by accomplishing the one reformation, was the cause also 
of the other, and became to his nation not only a charter of intellec- 
tual freedom, but a classic foundation for a new language. 

Other causes growing out of the influence of the translated Scrip- 
tures, conspired to promote at this time arapid progress in the develop- 
ment of language. Among these, was that spirit of investigation and 
discussion, which the human mind, now proudly conscious of its power, 
began to exercise, and which resulted in agitations, discussions, and 
controversy. The Roman Catholic Church had been the inveterate 
enemy of free thought. Asserting her own infallibility in matters of 
faith and doctrine, she enforced a willing or unwilling subjection to her 
lordly mandates. The light she shed upon the minds of the people, 
was that only which might reveal to them the majestic outlines of her 
own power, and which was inadequate to expose the startling errors of 
her entire system. Enshrouding herself in mystery, she placed in the 
hands, and before the eyes of men, symbols of the Truth; but 
claimed for herself the exclusive protectorate of the Truth itself. The 
Bible unveiled the simple doctrines of the Truth, and spread the broad 
light of revelation over her mysteries and her errors. She was thus 
forced to descend from her position of lofty assumption, and dispute the 
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aggressions of reform, with weapons which each might wield. Forsak- 
‘ing her traditional policy, she sought to maintain her supremacy over 
the minds of men, by translations and commentaries of her own; and 
challenging the champions of Reform to the field of argument, she met 
them, if not successfully, at least stoutly. From the heat of contro- 
versy, language came forth elaborated and purified. 

It is an interesting fact that the same country, and the same age, 
which produced Luther and the translated Bible, had also given birth 
to Guttenberg and the sublime art of printing. How significant of 
Divine interposition, that these two mighty moral powers were thus ap- 
plied with their united energies, to bring back the human intellect to its 
high estate, and to codperate in the regeneration of Germany and the 
world! Guttenberg and Luther! Where among the benefactors of 
mankind is there a position high enough to enshrine with fitting immor- 
tality, their cherished memories! Well may Germany emulate the 
Roman mother, and when asked for the jewels of her history, point 
proudly to these, her most illustrious sons. Well may the sturdy Ger- 
man of to-day furget awhile the oppression which drives him from his 
home, and sing the songs of childhood, to the Fatherland. So long as 
a spoken language shall enable man to syllable his thoughts; so long as 
it shall paint the brightest visions of his fancy, or hold up to him the 
noblest examples of history; above all, so long as it shall remain the 
flaming chariot of the oracles of God; so long will regenerate human- 
ity remember with honor, the names of Guttenberg and Luther. 

A revolution commenced by a reform in the religious opinions of 
men, could not fail to awaken the philosophic spirit of the people, and 
revelation is peculiarly fitted to call forth all the speculative powers of 
the human mind. Hitherto, the Church had found in the scholastic 
philosophy, a powerful ally. Now, a new era dawned upon Germany, 
and a power of intellect which had devoted its every resource to the 
corrupt purposes of pope-craft and priest-craft, was diverted to the 
nobler office of asserting the rights of man, and the majesty of the peo- 
ple. The empty science of casuists vanished before the morality of the 
Gospel, and the torch of Reason was lighted at the altar of Truth. 
The human mind, delivered from the obstacles which had opposed its 
progress during the centuries of the middle ages, displayed all its activ- 
ity, probed the foundations of Error, discussed freely the rights of the 
people and of government,—of the State and of the Church. The phil- 
osophic character of the age manifested itself also, in a spirit of investi- 
gation and study, which exhumed the works of Aristotle, and gathered 
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from the lofty maxims of the Stagyrite many sublime lessons. Thus 
began what may be called the philosophic period of German literature, 
during which the national mind acquired an activity and power, un- 
known to it for centuries. 

More extended speculation as to the influence of the Bible upon Ger- 
man literature would be little better than a consideration of the natural 
and necessary connection between the intellectual and moral condition 
of a people, on one hand, and their progress in letters, on the other. 
The prolonged and desolating wars, however, which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Reformation, absorbed, for nearly half a century, every 
energy of the nation, and retarded every department of its progress. 
When the imperishable spirit, which had been awakened, again resumed 
its directive power, religion and literature, as well as Society and Gov- 
ernment, were to be remodeled. The modern literature of Germany is 
doubtless indebted, in no small degree, for its vigor and versatility, to 
the elevating power of revealed Truth. Throughout it all, there can be 
traced the influence of a grave and sober spirit. To what else shall we 
attribute its superiority over the literature of France, Italy, and Spain, 
where revelation has ever shed an uncertain light, and where the hu- 
man mind delights to revel in fantastic beauty, rather than to grapple 
with substantial truth. 

The poetry of Germany is a graceful and majestic tribute to the in- 
fluence of the Bible upon her poets. By deepening the religious senti- 
ment of man, revelation must always be favorable to the development 
of poetic genius. The feeling of the Infinite is the true attribute of 
the soul. The beauties of Nature even, excite in us the hope of an 
eternal futurity, and of a sublime existence. The sighing of the forest, 
the murmurs of the harvest, the delicious concords of sweet music, the 
enchantment of eloquence, would all fall deadly on the soul, which felt 
not the speechless power of the Infinite and the Eternal, which realized 
not that feeling of immortality which tinges every thought and senti- 
ment and fancy. The source of this feeling is the religious principle 
of our nature, which in poetry manifests itself in that intensity of aspi- 
ration, which the soul delights to cherish. “The Messiah” could never 
have been written where the conceptions of the poet were not refined 
and purified by a familiar contact with the sublime truths of Scripture ; 
nor where the poetic spirit was unchastened by a profound religious 
sentiment. On Schiller also we can detect the influence of the same 
life-giving power. He is his own Marquis Posa, at once prophet and 
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soldier, high-souled and generous, enthusiastic for the advance of Soci- 
ety, the friend of liberty and man—“ not faultless, but magnificent.” 

Nor must we look only to the literature of Germany, for the eviden- 
ces of her obligations to the Bible. We may find them in every de- 
partment of her culture, and every prominent characteristic of her peo- 
ple. We detect them in that internal vivacity and poetry of the soul, 
which united with the substantial qualities of truthfulness and sincer- 
ity, presents to us a beautiful union of delicate sensibility and homely 
virtue. We discover them in every outworking of that love for the 
beautiful, which is so distinct an element in the German character; in 
its passion for music and its love of song; in its enthusiasm, in its rev- 
erence, so well illustrated by those master-pieces of her own great 
artist,* in the countenances of his Evangelists and Apostles. 

The Rhine, as it flows majestically to the sea, is but a faint symbol of 
that other stream, which rising first at Wartburg, still flows through 
Germany, invigorating her intellect and promoting her moral culture. 

The same age which in Germany had witnessed the opening of the 
Bible, and the discovery of printing, was also to see them go forth to- 
gether over Europe. The influence of the translated Scriptures upon 
the literature and civilization of the different nations, has been modified 
and governed by the same circumstances, which have established for 
each a distinct character. The light of Revelation, like the light of the 
Sun, is powerful, but colorless, and assumes a variety of hue by the 
reflecting quality of national peculiarities. The Germanic nations of 
Europe were perhaps better fitted at this time than any other, to em- 
brace and illustrate the spirit of the Reformation. They had borne the 
oppressions of the hierarchy with an impatient silence. Deeply rooted 
in the Teutonic heart, there was a religious principle, which all the force 
of Error was powerless to uproot. And it is to this truth that we must 
refer the fact that the grand results of the great reform have been more 
carefully preserved, and more widely active, in certain nations of 
Europe, than in others. Thus the Bible in France is, to day, little less 
a monopoly of the Church than three centuries ago, while in Ger- 
many and England, it is a vital power in Society—an element of the 
moral life of the people. Its influence is powerfully illustrated in the 
history of that nation, which her own great bard has described as 
“dear for her reputation through the world.” 


——s- 





* Albert Durer. 
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The English Bible is the basis of English greatness. Its power in 
the development of the national destiny, can be traced in almost every 
chapter of English history. That bold Saxon heart, which on the 
banks of the Elbe stopped the flight of the Roman eagle, and poured 
victorious legions over Europe, has been softened, refined and disciplined 
by the truth, and beauty, and religion, which the Bible opened to it. 
The influence of the English translation upon our own language—less 
important than the translation of Luther upon that of Germany—is 
still worthy of remark. The oriental forms of speech are invested with 
a warmth and richness, unknown to those of northern origin. Engraft- 
ed upon our language, they have left much of their flexibility and beauty. 
The supernatural grandeur, associated with many of the mysteries of 
revealed truth, was only expressed in the English tongue by adopting 
from the original those ardent phrases peculiar to the East. These ani- 
mated our language with new life, and infused into it much of that 
force and energy, which to-day breathes with so intense a power along 
the pages of Burke, and Milton, and Shakspeare. 

The principle which the Bible of King James introduced into the 
English world of letters, was that of perfect intellectual freedom, 
Formerly the divine right of kings had been asserted no less in the 
literature, than in the political government of the nation, and Henry 
VIII had made the reading of the Scriptures a prisonable offense. The 
illustrious, but severe government of Elizabeth even, had done little for 
liberty of thought. The translation of the Bible, given to the English 
nation by the authority of King James, and recommended to the atten- 
tion of the people by the prestige of royal approval, was destined to 
infuse into the national intellect an independence, hitherto unknown to 
it. Where the Bible is a household book, thought must be free. Man 
will be governed by moral truth, or by despotic power, and where the 
Bible is an open book, “the Truth will make him free.” English lite- 
rature, so far as it is the development of free, outspoken thought, is 
under the most lasting obligations to the translated Bible. 

The influence of revelation upon English poetry, has been direct and 
powerful. There would seem to be a certain affinity between poetry 
‘and religion, resulting from their respective natures. Especially true is 
this of the Christian religion. Under the ancient mythologies, the 
poetic genius could but wanton with that truth, of whose grandeur it 
was profoundly unconscious. The Christian finds the problem of the 
Universe solved for him. Even Dante, whose great poem is the first 
step forward from Gothic darkness, acknowledged his obligations to 
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Scripture for much of that prophetic vigor which exalts his poetry. 
The English poets of the seventeenth century wrote under the full light of 
the new revelation. They wrote for an age alive to the majesty of divine 
truth. Their own genius was nurtured and enlarged by the inspiration 
it caught from the Hebrew poetry. The ideal of the old poetry had 
been beauty—the ideal of the new was to be truth. Chaucer had been 
guided by no law, but the impulse of an exhaustless imagination—Mil- 
ton was to unite harmony and beauty, with the sublime truth which was 
finding lodgment in all hearts. The influence of the Bible upon the 
mind of Milton, is perhaps the best illustration of its agency in the 
development of the new era. His religion infused itself into his imagi- 
nation, and sanctified his genius, as with aheavenly power. He painted 
for the world, scenes which were witnessed by God and Nature alone, 
and invested them with an interest which can never die. Guided by the 
light of revelation he approached fearlessly the majestic truths, which 
others dared not come nigh. With his great heart, sensitive to every 
highest beauty, and nerved to the loftiest efforts, he turned from the 
Bible to himself; and what revelation had not unveiled, his genius 
lighted up with a transcendent radiance. But if Milton so well illus- 
trates the influence of revelation upon a genius which is fearless, daring, 
and sublime ; its power is no less apparent in the more subdued, and 
meditative style of Wordsworth. Religion grew up in his soul, chasten- 
ing its every impulse, purifying all its aspirations, and his poetry is an 
everlasting tribute to his own high maxim, that “ foundations must be 
laid in Heaven.” 

Another result to be traced to the diffusion of the English Bible, was 
the creation of a universal desire for knowledge. As yet no English 
history had disclosed to the nation the record of its own progress. Em- 
bodied in the Latin narratives of monkish annalists, it was practically 
valueless. The spirit of inquiry diffused through England by the Refor- 
mation, and nourished among the people by the Bible, had grown 
weary of time-worn tradition. Accordingly we find compilations of 
English Chronicles beginning, in the seventeenth century, to afford the 
nation glimpses of its history, and these giving place, in later times, to 
those master pieces of historical literature, to which learning and genius 
have contributed their noblest gifts. 

To follow, step by step, through all the walks of English Literature, 
the subtle influence of revelation were indeed impossible. It may be 
said, however, that there is no department of intellectual effort, in 
which its direct, or indirect power, cannot be traced. In the philosophy 
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and the morality of Edwards; in the allegories of John Bunyan, and 
the splendid fictions of Scott; in the occasional “better moments” of 
Byron even; and throughout all the beauties of Young, and Cowper, 
and Watts; in the genius which hallows the name of Goldsmith, and 
makes Burke a synonym for the philosophy of politics; in short, 
wherever mind has achieved its loftiest honors, and enshrined itself in 
the most immortal splendor—there may we learn the influence of reve- 
lation upon the national intellect of England. 

A power so active in the development of a national literature, would, 
of necessity, be felt in every department of her civilization. Accord- 
jngly, we find that England dates a large share of her eminence in a 
moral, political, and social point of view, to the same period with her 
literary regeneration. To the influence which the English Bible then 
began to exert in every English cottage, and over the universal con- 
science, must we attribute that profound religious sentiment, which is so 
salient a feature of the national character. 

The spirit of religion is the spirit of freedom, and in the gradual 
development of the one, we may trace the steady progress of the other, 
until it culminated into a political revolution, out of which have been 
erected the pillars of English liberty. 

The laws and social institutions of a people, are perhaps the best 
exponents of their culture ; and where shall we look for a legal system 
more majestic, more just, or more Christian, than that of England ? 
Where shall we find woman filling her true, high place, and the object 
of an homage which her gentle virtues so justly merit, if not in 
England? Where, if not in the humble homes of hardy England, shall 
we look for that domestic security and social happiness, which is better 
than wealth, or conquest, or renown, or anything besides? Where shall 
we find an illustration of that spirit which pervades the Bible, if not in 
the Christian philanthropy of that Church which, despite of an entan- 
gling alliance with the State, has spread it wide open to the world? 
Thus in every department of her moral, intellectual, political, and social 
progress, has the Bible been an active and efficient power; refining her 
conscience, expanding her intellect, liberalizing her government, and 
elevating her people. 

Embarking two centuries ago in the May-Flower, it bore Westward, 
to our own shores, the principle of a Christian civilization. It has been 
in all our national development, an ever potent force. It has accompa- 
nied everywhere the Saxon energy, which subdued our forests, which 
fought our battles, and has chastened the wayward activity of an infant 
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people with its restraining truth. And when two centuries more shall 
have impressed upon our history a maturer character, may we not trust 
that our literature, warmed by the sun of revelation, and watered by the 
dews of Heaven, will unite with that of every Christian nation in 
ascribing ‘praise, and honor, and thanksgiving to the translated Bible ? 
That our universal progress may ever reflect new glory on the Bible, the 
Bible must exert a constant power upon our progress. The highest 
patriotism is that which, not content with glowing anticipations of our 
future, seeks ever to mould aright each impulse of our present. Such a 
patriotism will open the Bible to the people everywhere, and associate 
its lessons with all their intellectual culture. It will thus rear up a nation, 
in which the heart and the intellect shall be disciplined together, and 
in which genius and learning shall be the constant allies of social order 
and domestic virtue. For, as the Bible amid the thunders of Mt. Sinai 
first gave the world an alphabet and a moral law, so shall it ever, amid 
all the vicissitudes of time, be the centre of that light which illumines 
the intellect, and of that truth which purifies the heart of man. 


New raven, ©. 


Tue Poet, fickle bird of song, may seek the Southern land, 
Where blossometh the Orange, and the palm and cocoa stand, 
Or breathe the burdened gales, that blow in Araby the blest— 
But on the Northland, Heaven smiles, and on the golden West. 
O the golden, golden West, O the golden, golden West, 
Upon the Northland Heaven smiles, and on the golden West. 


And should a tireless pinion far and near explore the clime, 

From freshly blowing ocean wave, to frosty mountain rime, 

Not in leafy woodland, nor on prairie lying low, 

A dwelling fairer could be found than this New Haven, O. 
Than this New Haven, O, than this New Haven, O, 

Not a fairer could be found than this New Haven, O. 


For brighter hath he never beamed in any other sky, 

The bland and golden Sun above, with his benignant eye ; 

And lo! the Elm her emerald tresses gently waveth, O, 

The Queenly Elm, all haloed in the moonlit amber glow. 
The moonlit Amber glow, the moonlit Amber glow, 

The Queenly Elm, all haloed in the moonlit Amber glow. 
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But more than all that can upeall to poet-lips a thrill, 
Where Nature fair and Art so rare are wedded in their skill, 
O fairer than the flowers that in Moslem gardens grow, 
The loveliest of lasses are the Elm-embowered, O! 

The Elm-embowered, O, the Elm-embowered, O, 
The loveliest of lasses are the Elm-embowered, O. 


The Adventures of Peleg Washington Spriggins, Under- 
graduate. 


Spricerns is sensitive. His feelings, as he poetically informs his inti- 
mate friends, wither before the breath of ridicule like flowers befére the 
noon-day sun; and should the finer feelings become altogether extinct, 
life would not be worth living—all would be cold and cheerless,—his 
whole existence would be blighted. 

Gifted with such a nature, it can readily be imagined with what emo- 
tions he skulked away to his room after the misfortune described in our 
last. He knew that, by the next night, the story would be circulated 
throughout College with various addenda and exaggerations according 
to the fancy of the narrators. But he dreaded not so much the general 
ridicule as the particular torment he would receive from certain of his 
neighbors and intimate associates in College. Biggins, Higgins, and 
Wiggins, all roomed in his entry in North Middle ; and the chief delight 
of this worthy trio was to vex Spriggins. Our hero had, therefore, 
abundant reason to dread the hour when they should hear of the mishap, 

The next day, however, passed with no sign, by word or deed, that 
this particular “crowd” were cognizant of his equestrian adventures ; 
and Spriggins faintly hoped that either they had not heard of them, or, 
having heard, by some new freak of generosity, had determined not to 
reproach him with his disasters. He had yet to learn, that there is no 
being so remorseless and unpitying as the practical joker. 

Spriggins sat in his room the next evening, after his grand display of 
horsemanship, feeling particularly miserable. He had been, as I stated 
before, cut by Miss Cribbs that afternoon, and although Biggins & Co. 
had not broached the subject of his race and roll, yet he had received 
various innuendoes from other quarters, which made him sufficiently 
well aware, that his horseback performances were generally known and 
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appreciated. He was revolving in his mind the feasibility of taking out 
a leave of absence, when he heard a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” shouted Spriggins. 

Enter Biggins, Higgins and Wiggins, the first mentioned with a 
guitar. 

“ How are you, old boy 2” said Wiggins ; “didn’t know but you might 
be lonesome—thought we’d come in and cheer you up a little.” 

“That’s right,” replied Spriggins. “The truth is, I do feel terribly 
blue to-night.” 

“ We'll drive that blueness away,” returned Wiggins. “ ‘Tis away we 
have at old Yale, Sir” you know. And that reminds me that Higgins 
has written an extremely comical parody on ‘ Villikins and his Dinah, 
which Biggins will sing, if you have no objection—and if you have,” 
added he in an undertone, winking to Biggins. 

“Oh, the song, by all means,” said Spriggins. Biggins cleared his 
throat and commenced : 

It is of a collegian I’m a going for to tell, 
Who once fell in love with an onkimmon fine young gal, 
Her name it was Miss Cribbs, I don’t know how old, 
Nor if she had a fortyune in silver and gold. 

Choriouse, (Very generally sentimental.) 

Toorali, toorali, toorali, la. 

As Spriggins was a valikin in the grave-yard one night, 
He spied a fair damosel in beauty bedight, 
And Spriggins went to her, and to her did say, 
The gate it is locked, Miss, and here we must stay. 


Choriouse. (Expressive of the feelings of the damsel at being lockedin with 
@ young man.) 


Toorali, toorali, toorali, la. 


During the singing of the first verse, Spriggins manifested signs of 
uneasiness, greatly to the delight of the other auditors. Before the 
second verse was concluded he had grown very red in the face, and was 
evidently extremely indignant, which only the more edified his guests. 
He rose from his chair at the close of this last verse, and, assuming all 
his dignity,— 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I’m not one who will have the tenderest 
feelings of his heart tamely trampled on. I will thank you to leave me 
to the quiet possession of my own room, nor longer disturb me with 
your scurrility and blackguardism.” 

“'Wh-e-w! what a speech!” ejaculated Higgins. “I guess you've 
been cramming up-under L—we. Haven't you, Sprig?” 
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“Are you gentlemen enough to leave the room?” asked Spriggins, 
his wrath increasing. 

“T don’t think we are,” answered Higgins, as he locked the door on 
the inside and put the key in his pocket. “‘Like wandering minstrels 
we never moves on less than a shillin.’ Nothing less than a supper at 
the Ligni Gallus will free you from our dulcet strains.” 

“Then, gentlemen, you may yell till the crack of doom, for I will 
never submit to such extortion.” So saying, Spriggins threw himself 
back in his chair, taking a book and trying to look extremely uncon- 
cerned. “ You may call this politeness for you to come in here e 

“No, I don’t call it polite for you to read in company,” interrupted 
Wiggins. “Please to lay aside your book and we'll have the next 
stanza. Go on, Biggins.” 

Oh save me, O save me, the maiden she said, 

I don’t feel inclined for to make here my bed ; 

The iron gate so lofty I'll gladly climb o’er, 

If you'll give me a barriel and a board or two more. 


Choriouse. (Showing the feelings of the maiden as she went with timid gait 
over the gate.) 


Toorali, toorali, toorali, la. 
“Bravo !” “Good !” shouted Higgins and Wiggins. 
“Come, now,” implored Spriggins, adopting the conciliatory plan, 


“won't you let a fellow have a little peace. A’nt it bad enough for 
anybody to be in ill-luck without having it continually flung in his 
teeth? Just be generous for once, and leave me alone.” 

“Can’t leave you alone short of the supper,” said Wiggins. “ Can we, 
boys ?” 

“Impossible,” replied the others. 

“We're going to have it printed,” said Higgins, “and sell it at six 
cents a copy. "Twill go like hot cakes.” 

“Fancy Miss Cribbs’ sensations when she sees it,” added Wiggins. 
“ Won't she call Sprig. by anything but euphonious names ?” 

“Tl sing it under her window,” said Biggins. But now for the next 
verse.” 

“Stop!” cried Spriggins. “Rather than be the laughing stock of the 
town, I will give you this supper. But you must allow me to say that 
I consider it mean in you to take advantage of my misfortunes. I 
protest ‘ 

“Hang your protestations! said Wiggins. “Don’t stand there 
making speeches, All we want is the supper.” 
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All four smacked their lips. 

On the table in an upper room of the Ligni Gallus, was spread, 
regardless of expense, a royal feast for the Knights of the Knife and 
Fork. 

“Tf there is one employment above another in which I delight, it is 
in eating,” quoth Wiggins. “So come on, and ‘crammed be he who 
first cries hold’ ”—Shakespeare. 

Were the present chronicler to attempt the heroic, he would describe 
how valiant Wiggins attacked and conquered poultry and fried oysters ; 
how the noise of clattering steel and kitchen crockery clashed, clinking 
clear upon the air; how the others sought to follow their puissant lead- 
er, and have nothing but bones to mark their victory ; how the dark 
streams of ketchup flowed on every side, and the fiery tide of pepper 
sauce rolled on; while above all the din rose the hoarse voice of Wig- 
gins, fiercely shouting for “ more Oysters.” 

Nearly an hour the contest raged. Biggins yielded first. But 
though vanquished, he sang : 

“T cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 
But I do think that I can drink 


With him that wears a hood. 
Back and side go bare, go bare, “ag 





“ We'll try your capabilities in that line,” said Wiggins, interrupting, 
“ only wait till I finish these oysters.” 

The oysters were finished and the circulation of the fluids began. 
(This scene is supposed to have been before the enactment of the Maine 
Law, therefore the drinking was in accordance with the Statute.) Then 
and there did the jollity wax high. Spriggins was called on for a 
speech, but no sooner did he begin to speak than Biggins insisted on 
singing, “Back and side go bare, go bare.” Whereupon Higgins 
attempted to silence the singer by placing his hand over his mouth, and 
got remunerated for his trouble by the insertion of Biggins’ incisors 
into his second digital. Thereupon he uttered a yell which caused 
Wiggins to seize him by the collar and tell him to “ hush his noise.” 

“Mr. Wiggles,” said Higgins, as he rose to his feet and supported 
himself by a chair, “Mr. Wiggles, I thought—hic—you’se my fren. 
If man’s my fren don’t take hole my collar. You took hole m’ collar. 
A’nt my fren. Quod rat demonstraddleum. Le’ go m’ collar,—don’t 
[ll spot you. Tell ye l’ go my collar.” 

Wiggins loosed his hold upon his collar. For which act Higgins was 
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so grateful that he insisted on embracing him, and assured him that he 
“was his fren’ and Sprig. should make speech,” and began to shout, 
“Sprig.” “Speech.” 

Now Spriggins had first arrived at that stage of inebriety in which he 
could talk very rapidly, though in a maudlin and disconnected manner. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “we meet here to-night for a solemn pur- 
pose,—and that purpose is Miss Cribbs. Miss Cribbs, did Isay? Yes, 
gentlemen, this is the ‘head and front of my offending,—here am I 
, ‘eribbed, cabined, and confined.’ O, my friends, if you knew how I 
loved that girl,” here Spriggins burst into tears, “and how she has 
trampled my young affections under her feet when they were shooting 
up fair and green like like ” 

“Young asparagus,” suggested Biggins; upon which Spriggins gave 
him a look which would have melted a stone, and addressing the rest of 
his speech to the offender, continued, 

“Ah! it will do for you who have never had the iron pierce your 
heart, to mock at my misfortune. But I forgot that this was a time for 
mirth and not for tears. Gentlemen, let not my private grief affect the 
general joy. Let not the barren wastes of my soul sit like ghosts 
around the festive board, but let me rather brood over them in silence, 
knowing that from out that silence shall spring the phoenix of hope, and 
soar toward the starry promise of a golden Future !” 

With which splendid peroration he closed amid great applause. 

“Sprig.,” said Biggins, “suppose we go and serenade Miss Cribbs! 
Perhaps she'll relent.” 

“Cert’n’y,” said Higgins. “ Sarylade jus’ the thing.” 

“TI know not, Biggins,” answered Spriggins, “but that your sug- 
gestion is proper, in fact, I might say, eminently accordant with all the 
deeper emotions of my heart, and touchingly suggestive of sweeter 
days, when ‘’neath the pine-tree shade there played a little maid’ 
For what saith Shakespeare? ‘The girl that hath no music in her 
soul, = 

“If you're going to serenade,” interrupted Wiggins, “let’s go, and 
not speechify all night.” 

“Cert’n’ly,” said Higgins, “let’s go sarylade.” 

So they left the Ligni Gallus, in a state better imagined than de- 
scribed. Biggins was musical, Spriggins sentimental, Higgins consider- 
ably tight, and Wiggins slightly elevated. Their conversation was some- 
what as follows : 

Biggins. “Strike up a song.” 
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Spriggins. “ Not till we reach her house.” 

Higgins. “ Back and side go bare, go bare.” 

Wiggins. “Stop your infernal yelling or you'll raise the police.” 

Higgins. “ I don’t care for pleece. Like t’ see pleeceman touch me. 
Show him Tom Hyer. One, two, three, then ’tween the peepers and 
over he’d go.” Upon which he made a blow at an imaginary police- 
man, and tumbled over himself; then scrambled up again, and fiercely 
asked, “ Who struck me?” 

After many and various adventures, which, although highly amusing 
and delectable, want of space forbids us to relate, they reached the 
residence of Miss Cribbs. We shall not mention the locality, lest we 
should be suspected of personality, in this tale founded on facts. 

It was a clear, starlight night, and they stopped for a moment before 
the house to reconnoitre. There was not the least sign of life about the 
mansion. The silence made Spriggins feel poetical. 

“Resting in innocence,” said he, half aloud, “lies the sweetest maid- 
en on the face of the earth. Dreams she of me, or are her thoughts 
fled on truant wings to other climes, where their rosy pinions are 
bathed in the gorgeous purple of the misty Future? Would that I 
knew !” 

While he was thus engrossed in his murmured megitations, the 
others had been holding a consultation by themselves. Wiggins’ quick 
eye had detected the presence of grape-vines in the garden, and he even 
averred that he could see the delicious clusters. Fired by the sight, he 
had proposed that, instead of serenading, they should make “an appro- 
priation of grapes.” 

“Certainly,” said the facetious Biggins, “I go in for grapes, solid or 
liquid. Sprig., we have concluded to defer our serenade till we have 
partaken of a few of old Cribbs’ grapes.” 

Spriggins thus addressed, roused himself from his reverie, and burst 
forth into an eloquent protestation: 

“Gentlemen, will you not forego for once your own pleasure, and 
favor me, your friend, by desisting from this rash expedition into the 
sacred precinets of that garden where she has walked? Will you, gen- 
tlemen, plant thorns in my bosom by this reckless pursuit of your sen- 
suous gratifications? Be persuaded by me, gentlemen, and do not 
under the sweet stars commit such an act of vandalism !” 

Before this lengthy oration had been half delivered, Wiggins and 
Biggins had clambered over the fence and disappeared, the former re- 
marking, that Sprig. appeared to be particularly well “set up.” 
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“Yes,” rejoined the other, “and the worst of it is, the tighter he 
gets’ the faster his tongue flies. But here are the grapes. Lie low and 
keep shady. Eat and spare not.” No second injunction was needed, 
and the grapes began to disappear. 

Meanwhile, Spriggins was determined not to be deprived of his sere- 
nade. Being left with Higgins, who could hardly stand, he resolved 
that they two should execute a song. 

“ Higgins,” said he, “ can you sing‘ Lone Starry Hours?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Higgins, “sing anything.” 

“To the fair Miss Cribbs, then let us sing.” 

Now the fact that old Cribbs was possessed of a big dog, had never 
fallen under the cognizance of any of the party. But it was the lament- 
able truth. Ferocious, black, and carniverous was this canine monster. 
It always remained a mystery why he did not attack the grape hunters. 
But the stern reality of his existence was soon revealed to the luckless 
singer. Thus were the circumstances : 

Spriggins was seated on the fence, and Higgins supporting himself 
by an affectionate embrace of one of the posts. ‘The first stanza of 
“Lone Starry Hours” had been sung in quite a creditable manner, ex- 
cept that Higgins inserted a voluntary chorus of “ Back and side go 
bare, go bare.” Spriggins began to pour forth his whole soul in the 
second verse, when the aforesaid canine giant made his descent upon 
the unsuspecting musician. Higgins saw him coming, and without 
warning his companion, took to his heels, making, however, but a zig- 
zag progress. Engrossed by his own dulcet strains, and gazing with 
earnest eyes towards the window at which he thought the form of his 
Dulcinea might appear, the unconcious Spriggins noted not the dog 
until his proximity was dangerous. He sprang and the dog sprang. 
The one did not spring far enough, and the latter, i. e. the dog, fixed his 
teeth firmly in the coat-tail of the former, and the singer found himself 
in a state of suspense, himself on one side of the fence, the dog on the 
other, and a coat-tail between them. 

From afar the grape-eaters watched his catastrophe. They could 
not or would not hear his cries for help. They saw there was no pres- 
ent danger and enjoyed immensely his predicament. They shouted to 
him ironically words of encouragement. 

“ Be patient, Sprig.,” cried Wiggins, “ the dog’s teeth on your broad- 
cloth will give way pretty soon.” 

“ What a blessing it is to have a good tailor! Coats warranted not 
to rip on any occasion.” 
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But the inmates of the house were by this time aroused. A window 
opened and a gruff voice demanded to know what young scoundrels 
were disturbing the peace of the neighborhood. Upon which Briggins 
and Wiggins departed, and our hero, giving one mighty twitch, left part 
of his outer garment in the mouth of the enemy, and took to his 
heels. 





The next day, all four assembled in Spriggin’s room, and compared 
notes of the expedition. Higgins had no definite idea of the manner 
in which he reached his room—can’t imagine how so much dirt and 
dust came on his coat. The others all give quite lucid accounts of their 
flight towards college, and even the unfortunate sufferer himself, cannot 
but be amused at Wiggins’ graphic description of the dog’s “ attack on 
the rear.” 

“I wonder if the dog is kept in accordance with the law. Is not 
there a statute of the city, forbidding that any owner of dogs shall per- 
mit them to run at large?” 

“ This dog was large enough,” said Biggins the wag. 

A general groan at the smallness of the joke, and a request by Hig- 
gins that water be thrown in the face of the last speaker, to prevent 
his fainting. 

“Come in,” cried Spriggins, as some one knocked. 

Enter a boy with a small parcel carefully folded, and a note directed 
to P. W. Spriggins, Esq. 

No sooner had the boy departed, than Spriggins jumped about the 
room for joy, greatly to the astonishment of the lookers-on. 

“ T thought she’d relent ; that was Miss Cribbs’ brother—this note is 
from her,” whereupon Spriggins kissed it. 

“ Don’t act like a lunatic,” said Wiggins, “ open and read for the pub- 
lic benefit.” 

“T'll open the bundle first.” So saying he hastily tore off the cover- 
ings and exposed to the admiring view of his companions, the identical 
piece of cloth which was lost from his coat the night before. The im- 
prints of the dog’s teeth were yet to be seen. It was now other people’s 
turn to shout with laughter, while Spriggins seated himself, looking as ~ 
glum as a church owl. 

“Read us the note,” demanded Wiggins, as soon as his merriment 
had somewhat subsided. 

“ Never,” said Spriggins, “never.” But when they assured him that 
unless he did, they would circulate the “wondrous tale,” as Biggins 
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called it, all through college, and that if he read the note, they would 
say nothing about it, he finally consented to give them its contents. 
They were as follows: 


“Pp. W. Sprieers, Esq., 
“Sir: 

“ Hearing a disturbance among our grape-vines last night, search was made 
this morning for traces of the thieves. The only thing found was this, which I 
return to its rightful owner. There was a copy of verses in the pocket, signed 
with your name, which I have taken the liberty to keep, for the benefit of my 
friends. We have procured a new brass collar for Pompey, as a reward for his 
bravery.” - 


“Rather sharp, ain’t it?” said Wiggins; “keen girl that Miss 
Cribbs.” 

The next day Spriggins took out a dismissal, telling his friends that 
his genius was not appreciated in New Haven. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


Just before the close of the last summer term, a regatta occurred at Spring- 
field, between two of the Harvard boats and two of our own navy. The lat- 
ter were badly beaten, but we dislike to dwell upon particulars. We hope our 
boys will improve their system of rowing, and do better next time. 

In our last, the following prizes awarded, for the solution of problems in 
the calculous, were omitted. Class of ’56, First Prize, Julius Gay ; Second do. 
David J. Brewer ; Third do. Edward F. Williams. 

The following is the order of the speakers on Commencement day : 

FORENOON. 

1. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Wimt1am De Wirr Atexanper, Lahaina, 
Maui, Sandwich Islands. 

2. Dissertation, “‘ Circumstances favorable to the Development of Genius in 
the age of Queen Elizabeth,” by Jupson BoarpMan Anprews, New Haven, 

8. Dissertation, ‘ French Writers of the Eighteenth Century, and their Influ- 
ence on the Revolution of 1789,” by Henry Anprrson Dickinson, Granby, 
Mass. 

4. Dissertation, “The Mechanism of the Heavens,” by Cornetius Curisriz, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

5. Poem, “ Change,” by Samuet Latnror Bronson, New Haven. 

6. Oration, “ William, Prince of Orange,” by Frepertck Wesster Ossorn, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

4. Essay in French, “ Les Huguenots en Amérique,” by Aurrep Perkins Roox- 
wet, Norwich, 
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8. Dissertation, “The Historical Novelist,” by Witt1ams CLark Waitremory, 
New Haven. 

9. Dissertation, “ Our New Atlantis,” by Coartes Freprricx Jounson, Owego, 
| 4 

10. Poem, “Thurid, or the Fatal Ring,” by Jonny Henry Anxerett, New 
Haven. 

11. Oration, “ Arctic Adventurers,” by Joun Catpwett Parsons, Hartford. 

12. Oration, “Tyranny,” by Patrick Henry Woopwarp, Franklin, 

13. Oration, “‘ Alexander Hamilton as a Statesman,” by Cuartes Prerce Sret- 
son, Bangor, Me. 

14. Oration, ‘‘ Conscience in Human Affairs,” by Jonn Lawrence Mu11s, 
Norfolk. 

15. Oration, ‘“ Political Retrogression and its Check,” by Srernx CnitreNnvEN, 
Columbus, O. 

16. Dissertation, “Legal Integrity,” by Aveaustus De Brrxetxy Hueues, 
New York City. 

17. Philosophical Oration, “The Rise and Fall of the Stoic Philosophy,” by 
Groree Tatcort, West Hartford. 


AFTERNOON. 

1. Oration, ‘The Permanent and the Transient in Literature,” by Witt1aM 
Cutter Wyman, Brooklyn, L. I. 

2. Dissertation, “ Eccentricity,” by Freperick Atvorp, Bolton. 

8. Dissertation, “‘ The Ruler a Slave,” by Cuartes Metien Tyier, Boston, 
Mass. 

4. Oration, “The Philosophy of Wordsworth,” by Lyman Dennison Brew- 
stER, Salisbury. 

5. Dissertation, ‘The Historical Plays of Shakespeare,” by Cuares Ray Pat- 
meER, Albany, N. Y. 

6. Oration, “ Ophelia ‘dressed with straws and flowers,” by Grorcr Srew- 
art, Sherman. 

7. Oration, “The Love of the Mystical,” by Witi1am Wueeter, New 
Haven. 

8. Dissertution, “The Prevalent Ideas concerning the ‘ Mission’ of this Coun- 
try,” by Lewis Extiot Sranton, Clinton. 

9. Oration, Literary Old Age,” by Natsanre: Wittis Bumsreap, Boston, 
Mass. 

10. Dissertation, ‘ Charlotte Corday,” by Wittiam Lepyarp Avery, Cincin- 
‘nati, O. 

11. Oration, “The Value of Metaphysical Study to a Statesman,” by Henry 
Apert Yarpiey, Philadelphia, Penn. 

12. Philosophical Oration, “ Imaginative Faith,” by Cuartes James Fox 
Auten, Boston, Mass. 

18. Philosophical Oration, “ Power of Nature over Mind,” by Grorcz ALvan 
Kirtrepar, Roxbury, Mass, 

14. Oration, “The Discovery of Law,” with the Valedictory Address, by 
Joun Epwarps Topp, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The exercises of “ Statement of Facts,” passed off with the usual éclat. The 
speakers were as follows: 
LINONIAN. BROTHERS. 

George C. Robinson, President, L. L. Paine, 
Theron Brown, Senior Class, Charles T. Catlin, 
Augustus H. Strong, Junior Class, John M. Holmes. 
Of the new Freshman Class, seventy-five joined the Brothers and eighty- 
three went to Linonia. 
On Wednesday evening, 26th ult. a poem was delivered before the Linonian 
Society, by J. H. Anketell, of the Class of 1855. Subject, “ Witches and Witch- 
craft.” 


Editor's Table. 


GenTLeE readers, we hail your return to our little world, with the most exu- 
berant joy. We feel like giving each and every one of you a most extravagant 
shake of the hand. We long to knowall your vacation adventures—how you 
represented your college, and your sex. We want to know everything about 
you—but it is our duty to write and not listen, and we must turn from you and 
take our unwilling pen. 

How the gathering of college seems to have reanimated this “ old cathedral” 
ofacity! And this reminds us of the sensation which we experienced on read- 
ing that letter of Willis’. We were enraptured with his poetical conceit of our 
grandly arched streets—great cathedral aisles! We mused till the fancy seem- 
ed to expand into a reality. We shut our eyes and listened breathlessly, to 
eatch the first low murmur of the organ, when suddenly it broke upon our ears, 
and from beneath our window arose the strains of that pop-ular melody “ Pop 
goes the Weazel.” We could have consigned the practical itinerant to a per- 
petual purgatory. 

But as we were saying, “the cathedral” seems animated. If its organ peals 
out rich and full now, it is because our readers are here to tend the bellows. 
For of all melancholy and desolate places, it was ever our lot to locate in, New 
Haven in vacation is the most melancholy and desolate. So it appeared to us 
—a citizen of our little world within a world—as we found ourselves shut out 
of our own sphere, and compelled to grub about in an unaccustomed one, in 
search of employment. We had beheld the departure of all college with a 
sensation of pleasure, for we had hoped to find a little peace in the perfect 
freedom of vacation. What we anticipated as peace, we found to be stagna- 
tion. We sought for amusement, and found none. We applied ourselves to la- 
bor but soon grew weary. We sought out the few stragglers, who had been 
left behind in the universal exodus. They were as melancholy as we. Thus 
amusements, study and society failed to please us. So we gave ourselves up to 
indifference, and old time trundled us off like a wheelbarrow, through the 
seven weary weeks of vacation. 
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But we encountered more than one bright spot during our seven weeks of 
penance. Yes, one day we were seized with an irresistible desire to migrate. 
So that evening found us, with our friend Philo Judeus, fifty miles from the 
city, in a beautiful village of New London County. At 94 o’clock we drew up 
before a long wooden building ruffled out with piazzas in front, dingy with 
ancient and decayed paint, and disfigured with an eruption of extraordinary 
chimneys. 

We alighted from our vehicle and moved towards the door. All was still. 
The house seemed to frown from behind its ruffles as we ascended the steps. 
We approached the door and knocked. No sound. We advanced to another 
door and kicked, and the cerberus of the establishment answered with a growl 
and a rush against the panels. “Good!” we cried, “some signs of life.” So 
we redoubled our exertions with fists, heels and whip, while the only visible 
star winked comically at us, over the ridge-pole of the barn opposite. At 
length we heard a faint noise—a curtain slowly rolling up—window sash fol- 
lowing, and a feeble voice demanding “ who’s there?” We replied in wrath, 
and demanded ingress. A long parley ensued, which was heightened in effect 
by the thumps we bestowed on the door, behind which the ban-dog was yell- 
ing, and by the responses of said canine. 

At length we effected an entrance, ate and slept. 

At an early hour on the following morning, the beams of the sun, chasing 
each other through the shutters, awoke us, and Philo leaping up, addressed the 
great luminary in the following sublime manner: 


* Hilloo, ole red-head! Don’t ye feel some tickled 
With yer big go-cart? I shud think ye’d swet, 
Boostin’ up-hill there, every day, vehicled 
On one wheel! Say, ole Sisy phus, I’ll bet 
You'll go to thunder, when yer hosses get 
By the half-way house, and begin to haul 
Ye down the P. M. turnpike! Come and set- 

tle for that half-hour snooze, you heathen Sol, 
That ye’ve just cheeted mo out on, or I'll see ye sunk, by gol! 
Bigniferous blister-maker! You'll turn yaller, 
When winter cums. How think you'll like ¢hat, hey ? 
Better pull in yer wicks and save yer taller, 
Ole lightnin’ bug! Jerusha! What a way 
You have o’ staring at things, an’ specially 
At fellers when they ain’t halfdressed! All hale, 
Splendific squint! Grate Loosifer, hooray, 
Tremendous, rolling, blazin’ bus—— 


He had not yet concluded this maturtinal salutation, when a minstrel in the 
adjoining room, took up the gratulatory strain, and thus caroled : 


“°Tis morn—arise ! arise ! 
Night pales in dread amaze, 
The torch of time its dimless blaze 
Flings grandly up the skies.” 
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Philo started. “Surely I ought to know that voice,” cried he. Hescratched 
his head in dubitation, while the unseen singer continued— 


‘‘See, bard, the world’s aglow! 
Bring forth thy heaven-born steed, 
Where sunbeams on the crystal mead, 
Shake the light heel and toe.” 


“It is! It is!” shouted Philo, “it is the poet, the lover of nature, the much 
abused Kittles! Iam going to bring him to you;” and, regardless of cos- 
tume, he started for the door. ‘“ Wait!” we cried, appalled at the incipiency 
of our preparations to receive visitors, but he had vanished. We made a dash 
at our buttons, and awaited his return. He soon appeared, accompanied by a 
meagre, corn-stalk sort of a man, with a husky voice, and a head which ap- 
peared to be moulting. Kittles rushed up to us, and grasped our hand, while 
the big tears stood in his eyes. “I was not mistaken,” he cried, “I knew I 
was not. You did recognize genius, though flattened beneath the cart-wheels 
of human scorn. You did drag it forth and now—and now, (pause.) You see 
me, what I am,” and he walked up and down with boot in hand. We changed 
the subject. ‘That was a beautiful song you were singing a moment ago. It 
reminded us of the lines in Shakspeare :” 


‘“¢ Now the lark at heaven’s gate sings,” &e. 
“Oh, thank you! thank you!” responded Kittles, with grateful animation. 
“It is indeed rapturous to meet, in my desert of a life, a being like you, who 


can but, by the way, would you like to have my version of Shakspeare’s 
song?” “Certainly,” weanswered, and without more ado, he began: 





‘“ Now the larks heaven’s door-bell tinkle, 
Aurora ’gins arise ; 
The flower strewed fields to sweep and sprinkle, 
And dust the dingy skies.” 


“You see I was obliged, for the sake of the rhyme, to reverse the order of 
the domestic deeds alluded to in the third line, but yet the idea is luminiously 
distinct.” 

“ Yes,” remarked Philo, “ but you should have substituted, for the State of 
Connecticut, crows or barn-yard fowls in place of larks.” 

The eminent Kittles cast on Philo a glance of pity, but uttered not a word. 
He seemed about to speak, however, when the hotel tintinabulum and the 
odor of bacon hurried us down to breakfast. 

We shall continue our adventures at some future time, but, for the present, 
we must close with a hasty line to our Readers. 

We ask you, one and all, for your subscriptions, not your names merely, but 
your share of that lucre which alone can balance those long accounts on the 
printer’s books. We have no space now to lay a full statement before you, but 
we hope to do it soon. Meanwhile we ask of you the very trifling amount of 
your subscriptions, as soon as convenient. 

Our readers may have been surprised at the introduction of dogs and coat 
tails into two of the articles of the present number. We can only say that, hav- 
ing invited Cornicle and the Sachem, the respective authors of the pieces, to 
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the sanctum, we endeavored to induce one of them to withdraw his dog. It 
was in vain. With dogged pertinacity they clung to their favorite animals, 
each asserting the merits of his own and accusing the other of plagiarism. 
Had we time, we might draw u parallel between Towser and Pompey, and 
show the presence of the two curs to have arisen from the influence of Sirius 
and the similarity of great minds, rather than from any piracy, but we for- 
bear. 

We also tried to induce the printer to make a bull of one of the dogs, but he 
refused, offering to knock him into pi instead. So then our readers must en- 
dure the animals. Vivant canes! 

We have seen that the Editors of the Harvard, are desirous of obtaining one 
of Mr. Kittles’ machines, We would recommend our friends—as they undoubt- 
edly wish to examine before purchasing—to call upon the author of the volume 
of poems recently published by Monroe & Co. We suspect they want the ma- 
chine for the purpose of producing a jubilant song on the regatta. Wait a bit, 
neighbor, and let us try our hand— 


It was before the race began, 

The Harvard men did say, 
‘*O men of Yale! O men of Yale! 

Ye cannot win to-day !” 

And then replied the men of Yale, 

‘That notion’s in your eye, 

We cannot win the race to-day ? 
Pray tell us, Sirs, why? why?” 


And it was when the race was won, 
And Harvard, on the shore, 

Stood waiting till the men of Yale, 
Came up with weary oar. 

““O men of Yale! O men of Yale! 

The Harvard boys reply, 

The reason why ye could not win, 
Is in your words Y. Y.” 


Several communications have been crowded out of the present number. 
They will receive attention in turn. 

“The Three Advertisements” will appear next month. 

The college magazines and usual exchanges are on hand. 

We acknowledge also the receipt of the New York Quarterly, from the Agent, 
Mr. Pease. 
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